RAILWAYS AND CANALS
but are of little permanent advantage to it; and the Indian Government has at times been urged to spend less upon railways and more upon irrigation works. Canals increase the produce of the land and enrich the people. So also do railways. Their construction has led to wide extensions of cultivation : by raising prices they have largely increased the profits of cultivation : they save the poor from starvation in times of famine, and they have increased the wages of labour by widening the market within which labourers can sell their services. It would be possible, of course, to overload the country with railway communications. But so long as the railway system, as a whole, yields a substantial surplus to the State, it does not appear that extension has reached its profitable limits.
There are some railways which are administered by provincial governments; but, generally, they are upon an imperial footing, and their affairs are supervised by a Railway Board acting directly under the Government of India.
By the engineers of all countries the Indian canals are accepted as models for the diversion of large masses of water to irrigate the fields of a thirsty country. Some account of their marvellous achievements has been given in Chapter IV. In their case also an idea was formerly entertained that their construction might suitably be entrusted to private enterprise: but it very soon became apparent that this was really a task with which the State should charge itself, since the distribution of water and the collection of water rate involved very close and authoritative relations with the people. Practically all the existing canals have been made by officers of the Public Works Department, working, however, not under the Government of India, but under the provincial governments. The canal system, as it stands at present, includes 58,000 miles of canals and main
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